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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. of handing them over on every occasion to the|when I urged him to do so, he asked leave to take 


tender mercies of the law, endeavour to place them|the rest home. As yet I had asked him no qu 
where their evil habits may be checked, and their|tions, but now inquired where was his home? 
intellect cultivated.’ Whether he had parents, or any family living? 

‘All perfectly utopian, Mrs. Harman, believe me.| Where his home was he would not tell; but he 
Show me a single instance in which any good fruit}had no father, no mother, no brother nor sister; 
has ever been found on one of these crab-stocks,|and with much difficulty I gathered from his lips 
and then I may try to act as you desire the next|the following tale :— 
time my pocket is picked.’ ‘ His father had been a labourer, and was killed 

‘You promise me that, do you?’ said Mrs. Har-|by a fall from a scaffolding the preceding year. 
man, looking up earnestly in his face. His mother went out to work, and earned a mise- 

‘I may very safely,” he replied, laughing. rable pittance, which just preserved them from 

‘Well, when we arrive at the cottage I will tell|starvation. She had died about three months be- 
you a tale that I think will interest you.’ fore I met him, (probably from want,) and he had 

This cottage (Mrs. Harman’s residence,) lay at|not any one to look to for a meal but the owners of 
the outskirts of the city, and was soon reached ;|the lodging-house, one corner of a wretched garret 
and when she and her young friend were seated,|of which he and his mother had occupied. These 
she began as follows:—‘ You may have heard from|people would allow him to remain only on one con- 
your mother, that I was once in a situation differ-|dition, namely, that he would ‘do something’ for 
ent from that which I now occupy; that I was, in|his own support. What that something was you 
fact, what many would call wealthy. But with|can easily guess, and he soon learned the necessity 
this portion of my history I am not going to trou-|of attending to their requirements. Becoming a 
ble you, save only to mention that it was then the|regular street pilferer, if he returned home in the 
circumstance took place which forms the ground-|evening empty-handed he was beaten and sent sup- 
work of my present story. I had driven out one|perless to bed; and such had been his life from the 
day in an open carriage to make purchases in the|time his mother died until I learned his melan- 
city, and was returning home, when I had occasion|choly story. 
to stop in a crowded thoroughfare, to speak to a} ‘I was encouraged in my desire to take some 
person whom I employed. While doing so, I for-|steps to rescue him from destruction, by perceiving 
got that at the other side of the open carriage lay|that he was not yet hardened in crime; and I was 
a basket containing some valuable articles, and out|still further encouraged by seeing a glow of plea- 
of which hung a cambric handkerchief. Having|sure on his countenance at my proposal to give him 
finished my business, I turned round just in time|a bed in an out-office, and breakfast and dinner 
to see a boy, apparently about ten years of age,|every day, provided he would give up his wicked 
draw the handkerchief out; and he was on the|practices, of which I tried to show him the evil; 
point of making off with it when my servant caught] and after he had done some errands, and what he 
him by the ragged collar of a miserable coat, and|was capable of doing in our farmyard, attend 
applying to him some not very complimentary|a school every day. Well-washed, well-clad, and 
epithets, was about handing him over to a police-|looking fresh and strong after even one week of his 
man, when something in the boy’s countenance |new life, Ned C went to the school, where he 
struck me with compassion. He had not only the}did full justice both to himself and his master. 
appearance of extreme want, but when detected in|There was nothing which the master was capable 
the theft hung his head with shame, a burning|of teaching that Ned did not show he should, after 
blush spreading over his wasted and pallid fea-ja while, be capable of learning. There was one 
tures. ‘No, no, John,’ I cried, ‘do not give him|branch of knowledge in which his progress gave 
up to the police. Let us try if we cannot do some-|me by far the greatest satisfaction,—I mean the 
thing better for him than that.’ knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation. He 

‘Tt was in vain that John declared the little}attended a Sunday-school, and quickly evinced 
vagabond deserved nothing but the gaol. I re-|deep interest in the lessons there imparted. His 
solved to have my own way, and to make an ex-|behaviour became marked by so much propriety, 
periment with this unfortunate child. I told him|that he’ obtained, I may say, even the respect of 
where I lived, promising him a good dinner and a|those who had known the circumstances of his earl 
coat if he would come to my house that evening.|life. Still, as he grew up, I could often observe 
It would have amused you had you seengny ser-|symptoms of an uneasy and unsettled mind; and 
vant’s face when he heard me inviting a thief to}on my questioning him about it one day when he 
my house, and promising him a reward for com-|was just eighteen, he confessed to me that the one 
ing; predicting that I should soon have a visit|thing he desired more than any other was to get 
from a gang of housebreakers, and that this ‘little|away from the scene of his juvenile wickedness, and 
to punish; God seeks to convert.’ viper’ would show them the way. I promised him|to seek his fortune in some foreign land. ; I could 
: ‘But, you hardly expect me to stand preaching|to be cautious, and not to let the boy see any of/not blame him, and much as I valued him as a 
in the street to every little thief whose hand I may|the house until we had proved him. He came an|useful and trusty servant, I resolved to forward his 
find in my pocket.’ hour after, and had I not been myself watching for| wishes by every means in my power. 

‘No, I do not. But as we are all interested in| him I should never have known of his arrival, for} ‘I had then some friends abroad, and to them I 
the suppression of vice, I would have you and all|he hung about the back-door without courage to recommended Edward C . He had laid by 
others alive to the importanee of making use of|/knock. Most unwillingly the cook sent him out a}some money while in my service, to which I was 
the means by which these poor outcasts may be-|plentiful dinner, and I stood by while he ate it, or a to make such an addition as would provide 
come respectable members of society, and instead |rather part of it, as he did not finish what he got:|him with a respectable outfit. The morning on 
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The Cambric Handkerchief. 


[We take the following from the “ Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline,” the editor of which 
says he has reason to believe the narrative “is 
no fiction.””] 

“Tn one of the busiest streets of a busy city 
walked an elderly lady, accompanied by a gentle- 
man who had lately completed his education. Be- 
ing engaged in conversation, neither of them seemed 
to attend to anything besides, until the crowd 
pressing against them caused the gentleman to look 
round, when he perceived some boys, of what he 
called suspicious appearance, following their path. 
‘Ah, I must watch my pockets,’ he said; ‘I had a 
warning when last here of what I may expect in 
your city.’ 

‘What was it?’ inquired the lady. 

‘Probably what is only a common occurrence. 
My India handkerchief was picked from my pocket. 
‘Sir, your handkerchief is stolen,’ said a woman. 
I looked behind, and there was a young lad mak- 
ing off with it at full speed; I followed, and if my 
fingers were not as light as his—my feet were. 
When he saw that I was likely to win the race, he 
dropped his spoils, so I recovered my property ; 
and the little rogue might have got off better than 
he deserved, had not a policeman witnessed the 
transaction, and provided him with lodging gratis; 
yet not quite so, for he had to pay by hard labour 
for board and lodging while he remained.’ 

‘And doubtless he came out of that lodging bet- 
ter qualified and better disposed to pick your 
pocket than when he went in.’ 

‘That is no affair of mine, Mrs. Harman. My 
business is to punish a thief when I catch him. 
Let the chaplain reform him, if he can.’ 

‘Aided by the society to which the poor culprit 
will be condemned during his imprisonment!’ an- 
swered Mrs. Harman. ‘Ah, my dear sir,’ said 
Mrs. Harman, ‘ how different is the end man pro- 
poses in the case of an offender against himself, 
from that which our heavenly Father designs in 
dealing with far worse offenders! Man aims only 
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which he went away he said he had a favour to 
beg of me; I saw his lip tremble and his cheek 


flush as he told me what the favour was. It was|the minds of people being unsettled. Much plot- 
only this; that if I still had the remains of the|ting and contriving there was, by the several fac- 
cambric handkerchief which had been the means}tions, to carry on their several interests. 


of introducing him to me, I would allow him to 
take it with him. It would be of use to him in 
two ways, he said; it would remind him of what 
he once was, and keep him humble; and it would 
also remind him of her who had rescued him from 
his degraded condition, and keep him grateful. It 
was with many tears that I gave him the hand- 
Meerchief ; it had my name embroidered on one 


. . . | . 9 ° . . 
corner; he gazed on the letters, and folding it up) destroying men’s lives like dogs, beasts, and swine, 


in paper, he asked my prayers and blessing, and 
departed. I heard from him in two months. He 
had got a situation in a counting-house. He con- 
tinued to write frequently, and in about a year | 
had the joy of receiving a letter from his master, 
informing me that Edward C was every day 
standing higher in his confidence, and he had little 
doubt that he would one day do well in business 
for himself. 

‘Some years elapsed, and then the change in 
my circumstances took place, by which I was 
plunged from affluence into comparative poverty. 
[ had to part with everything except what would 
enable me to furnish in the simplest style two hum- 
ble apartments, into which I moved when I left my 
house. I could not bear to inform Edward C 
of the reverse I had undergone, and when I wrote 
merely mentioned that I had changed my abode, 
but this would not satisfy him. He begged to 


know why I had left my pleasant home, but I 
evaded his questions till I could evade them no 
longer, for he accused me of want of confidence in 
him, and of keeping back something that he ought| 
to know. I then told him all, at the same time 


assuring him that I was very happy, as happy as} 


ever, and that one of my pleasantest thoughts was 
that I had been the means of his rescue and pros- 
perity. 

‘\t was several months before I heard from him 
again, and one day, just as I began to wonder at 
his silence, I was told that a gentleman wanted to 
see me. Not feeling well, I was unwilling to ad- 
mit strangers, and sent to request that he would 
send up his name. The servant brought in reply, 
not a card, but a small parcel, which when I opened 
it, I found to contain te cambric handkerchief ! 
It was Edward C After the receipt of my 
last letter he had been prevented from coming 
home at once by the necessity of arranging a large 
amount. of business in the concern, of which he was 
now a junior partner! The moment he was free, 
he set out for his native land that he might see me. 
I need only add, there was no service which he 
could offer that he did not warmly and affection- 
ately press upon me, but the utmost he could pre- 
vail upon me to accept was a long lease of this 
pretty little cottage, with the adjoining garden and 
field, where I live with every needful comfort, and 
possessing the ability to show kindness to the poor 
and the afflicted. Kdward C returned to his 


adopted home, taking the cambric handkerchief 


with him, and he does not allow me to forget him !’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Harman, your's is really a very in- 
teresting story,’ said her young guest, ‘and it has 
made me feel that if 1 had that poor boy whom I 
handed over to the police, I should be much dis- 
posed to see if some means could not be adopted 
for endeavouring to reclaim him.’ ” 

ieiadhlldeelidnses: 

If we did but observe the allowances our rea- 
son makes upon reflection, when our passion is 
over, we could not want a rule how to behave our- 
selves again on the like occasions. 


| 


| 





Epistle of George Fox. 
About this time great stirs were in the nation, 


And a 
great care being upon me, lest any young or igno- 
rant people, that might sometimes come amongst) 


us, should be drawn into that snare, I was moved | 


to give forth the following epistle as a warning unto 
all such :-— 

All Friends everywhere keep out of plots and 
bustling, and the arm of flesh; for all these are 
amongst Adam's sons in the fall, where they are 


goring, rending and biting one another, destroying| 
one another, and wrestling with flesh and blood. 
Whence arise wars and killing but from the lusts? 
Now all this is in Adam in the fall, out of Adam 
that never fell, in whom there is peace and life. 
Ye are called to peace, therefore follow it; and| 
that peace is in Christ, not in Adam in the fall. 
All that pretend to fight for Christ, are deceived ; 
for his kingdom is not of this world, therefore his 
servants do not fight. Fighters are not of Christ’s 
kingdom, but are without Christ’s kingdom; his 
kingdom stands in peace and righteousness, but! 
fighters are in the lust; and all that would destroy | 
men’s lives, are not of Christ’s mind, who came to} 
save men’s lives. Christ's kingdom is not of this} 
world ; it is peaceable: and all that are in strife,| 
are not of his kingdom. All that pretend to fight! 
for the gospel are deceived ; for the gospel is the} 
power of God, which was before the devil, or fall| 
of man was; and the gospel of peace was before} 
fighting was. Therefore they that pretend fighting] 
are ignorant of the gospel; and all that talk of| 
fighting for Sion are in darkness; for Sion needs} 
no such helpers. All such as profess themsclves| 
to be ministers of Christ, or Christians, and go 
about to beat down the whore with outward, carnal 
weapons, the flesh and the whore are got up in 
themselves, and they are in a blind zeal; for the} 
whore got up by the inward ravening from the 
Spirit of God; and the beating down thereof, must 
be by the inward stroke of the sword of the Spirit 
within. All such as pretend Christ Jesus, and 
confess him, and yet run into the use of carnal 
weapons, wrestling with flesh and blood, throw 
away the spiritual weapons. They that would be 
wrestlers with flesh and blood, throw away Christ’s 
doctrine ; the flesh is got up in them, and they are| 
weary of their sufferings. Such as would revenge| 





themselves, are out of Christ's doctrine. Such as| 
being stricken on one cheek, would not turn the) 
other, are out of Christ’s doctrine: and such as do} 
not love one another, nor love enemies, are out of 
Christ’s doctrine. Therefore, ye that are heirs of| 
the blessings of God, which were before the curse 
and the fall were, come to inherit your portions ;| 
and ye that are heirs of the gospel of peace, which 
was before the devil was, live in the gospel of peace, 
seeking the peace of all men, and the good of all 
men; and live in Christ, who came to save men’s 
lives out of Adam in the fall, where they destroy 
men’s lives, and live not in Christ. The Jews’ 
sword outwardly, by which they cut down the hea-| 
then, was a type of the Spirit of God within, which 
cuts down the heathenish nature within. So live 
in the peaceable kingdom of Christ Jesus. Live in} 
the peace of God, and not in the lusts, from whence 
wars arise. Live in Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
the way of God, who is the second Adam, that 
never fell; but live not in Adam in the fall, in the 
destruction where they destroy one another. There- 
fore come out of Adam in the fall, into the second 
Adam that never fell. Live in love and peace with 
all men; keep out of all the bustlings in the world; 





meddle not with the powers of the earth; but mind 
the kingdom, the way of peace. Ye that are heirs 
of grace, heirs of the kingdom, heirs of the gospel, 
heirs of salvation, saints of the most High, and 
children of God, whose conversation is in heaven, 
that is, above the combustions of the earth; let 
your conversation preach to all men, and your in- 
nocent lives, that they who speak evil of you, be- 
holding your godly conversation, may glorify your 
Father which is in heaven. All Friends every- 
where, this I charge you, which is the word of the 
Lord God unto you all, ‘ Live in peace, in Christ 
the way of peace,’ and therein seek the peace of 
all men, and no man’s hurt. In Adam in the fall, 
is no peace; but in Adam out of the fall, is peace : 
so ye being in Adam which never fell, it is love 
that overcomes, and not hatred with hatred, nor 
strife with strife. Therefore live all in the peace- 
able life, doing good to all men, and seeking the 
good and welfare of all men. 1659. G. F. 
nvndsdliliihindie 
Transplanting Trees. 

A friend writes us :—“ The following is an ex- 

tract from the very best philosophical work on the 


| Physiology of Vegetation and the Theory and Prae- 


tice of Horticulture that has ever been published. 
I think the story is so important and of such public 
utility, that I copy it for you and submit it for pub- 
lication.”’—We give place to it cheerfully. The 
argument appears to be reasonable, but we prefer 
to rely upon experience and results. Persons having 
the most practical knowledge upon the subject, differ 
in their opinions as to the best period for transplant- 
ing ; but are generally ready to concede that much 
depends upon the variety of the tree, its size, the 
nature of the soil, and the degree of care observed 
in the operation. We have known equal success to 
be attained in autumn and spring ; and again partial 
failures in both. We believe that where a tree is 


| transplanted as it ought to be, it makes very little 


difference whether it is done in October, November 
or March. 

As soon as man attempted to beautify his resi- 
dence with trees planted round it, he would natu- 
rally obtain them from the woods, and he then would 
find that, of many that he removed, all or some at 
least would die ; if however he persevered, he would 
at last discover that while constant failure attended 
his efforts at one time, comparative success would 
crown them at another ; and he would thus be led 
to investigate, according to his skill, the causes of 
his success or failure. Out of this would grow in 
time the art of transplanting—one of the most im- 
portant operations of the gardener. If there is any 
one part of the art of Horticulture, in which post 
hoc has been mistaken for propter hoc more com- 
monly than another, it issurely in what concerns 
transplantation. And yet the rationale is simple 
enough, if we do not labour to render it confused by 
imaginary refinements. 

When a plantis taken out of the ground for trans- 
planting, its roots are necessarily more or less injured 
by the process, and consequently it is less able to 
support the stem than it was before the mutilation 
took place. But the importance of roots to plants 
is not alike at all seasons; in summer, when there 
is the greatest demand upon them in consequence of 
the perspiration of the foliage, they are most essen- 
tial ; in winter, when the leaves have fallen, they 
are comparatively unimportant, as is evident from 
a very common case. Let a limb of a tree be cut 
off in full leafin June, its foliage will presently 
wither, the bark will shrivel and dry up, and the 
whole will speedily perish ; but if a similar limb is 
cut off in November, when its foliage has naturally 
fallen off, it will exhibit no sign of death during 
winter, nor till the return of spring, when it may 
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make a dying effort to recover, but the means it 
takes to do so, namely, the emission of leaves, only 
accelerates its end. 

These two propositions really include all the most 
essential parts of the theory of transplantation, as 
will presently be seen. It is the powerful perspira- 
tory action of the leaves of diciduous trees which 
renders transplanting them in a growing state so 
difficult, that for practical purposes it may be called 
impossible, for the operation is necessarily attended 
by a mutilation of the roots which feed the leaves. 
At no period, then, can the operation be performed 
if such plants are growing. Even if the buds are 
only pushing, the process should be avoided, because 
immediately after that period the demand upon the 
roots is greatest. The season, then, which ought to 
be chosen, is the period which intervenes between the 


watchfulness effectual, when his holy vigilance is 
not our guard, 

The whole world has not power to exalt that 
which Truth has subjected to himself; nor can the 
united praise of every tongue move him whose hope 
is established in Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour 
of the world. 

In our own nature we are as unsettled as the 
sand upon the mountain; but in Christ we have 
stability ; without his Spirit we are cold and in- 
sensible as darkness and death; ‘but are kindled 
into light and life by the fire of his love. 

Christ teacheth not like men, with the clamor of 
uncertain words, or the confusion of opposite opi- 
nions, or with the strife of formal disputation, in 
which vigtory is more contended for than truth, but 
in still and soft whispers to place all hope and de- 


fall of the leaf in autumn and the earliest part of| pendence upon Him, to desire nothing above Him ; 


the spring, before the sap begins to move, and the 
dry cold winds of that season to prevail ; so that the 
earliest time at which planting can be etfected is the 
best, and which in all respects is conformable to 
theory. 

As soon as a plant has shed its leaves, it is as 
much at rest for the season as it will be at any 
subsequent period, unless it is frozen ; its torpor, in- 


and, above allin heaven and on earth, most ar- 
dently to love Him. 
he testimony of man is fallible, partial, and 
changeable; but the judgment of Christ és true, 
righteous, and permanent as his own being, there- 
fore must we refer our cause to Him, and not trust 
to the blind determinations of our own minds. 
Blinded by self-love we are easily led from the 


deed, is greater at that time, because its excitability | judgment of Truth, but if God alone was the pure 


is completely exhausted by the season of growth, and 
it has had no time to recover it. If at that time a 
root is wounded, a process of granulation will com- 
mence, just as it does in cuttings; and from that 
granulation, which is a mere development of the 
cellular system, roots will eventually proceed. Now, 
it is obvious, that since roots mst be wounded, in 
the process of transplantation, the sooner the wound 
is made the better, because it has the longer time 
in which to heal; and therefore the earlier in the 
autumn transplanting is effected, the less injury will 
be sustained by the plant submitted to the process ; 
in the technical language of the gardener, “it has 
the more time to establish itself.” Deciduous trees 
usually begin to assume their autumnal hue towards 
the end of September, and as soon as that has hap- 
pened, they may be transplanted with safety. There- 
fore it is demonstrably clear from the theory deduced 
from the physiology of vegetation, that the months 
from September to December are the most favoura- 
ble for trasplanting deciduous trees, and that March, 
April and May are the worst. And the same periods 
are also most favourable to Evergreens. 
ninpenaillincsenics 
Extracted for “ The Friend.” 

Peace sought for abroad, cannot be found; and 

it will never be found by the heart, that, while it is 


destitute of the Spirit of Christ, wants the very|or retaining light at pleasure. 


object of all our intentions and desires, we should 
not be troubled when the truth of things happens 
to be repugnant to our own sentiments, and op- 
posed to our own wills and desires. 

Nature abhors the death of self; will not be re 
strained, will not be subordinate, but reluctantly 
obeys when obedience is unavoidable; is always 
labouring for her own interest; does nothing good 
for its own sake; refers all excellence to herself, 
argues and contends for her own wisdom and her 
own goodness, and with partial commendation, ap- 
plauds those most, that are most like herself. 


a 


The South Pacific. 


Some fresh marine phenomena were seen to-day, 
among which none were more beautiful than a 
species of jelly-fish, in form resembling a glass 
tube, six or seven inches in length, with one 
end closed, and covered with opaque protuber- 
ances. With these the ocean was illuminated 
at night in « brilliant manner, and many of those 
that we took, exhibited, on being touched, a splen- 
did phosphorescent light, sufficiently strong to show 
the time by a common watch, when it was placed 
near a single specimen. They showed perhaps few 
signs of animation, excepting the power of emitting 
Several other spe- 


Selected. 


foundation upon which alone peace can be estab-|cies varying in form and size, are numerous here, 


lished. 


Our own experience should convince us, that no} it is almost impossible to preserve them. 


but from their half-liquid and perishable substance, 
Probably 


profitable counsel, no effectual help, no lasting|most of these several varieties are luminous; some 


remedy, is to be found but in Him who is the 
“wisdom, sanctification, and complete redemption” 
of those whose trust and confidence ave in Him 
alone. 


of them are of a mushroom shape, and have the 
| power to move along through the water, by dilating 
and retracting their richly fringed head. Gram- 
puses, sharks, porpoises, dolphins, and some small 


beth, of Sidney, accompanied by the surgeon of 
the vessel, came on board. They had been out 
eight or nine months, and succeeded in securing 
twelve hundred barrels of oil, which amounts to 
about one-third of a full cargo. After obtaining a 
few fresh provisions for some of their oil, and ac- 
cepting some tracts, &c., our visitors returned to 
the ship, and in a few hours we lost sight of each 
other. The call from these marine sportsmen was 
quite an incident in our monotonous life; though, 
from the natural and acquired characters of the 
parties, such interviews are not generally produg 
tive of much enjoyment. What a strange life is 
that of a whaler, roving the wide ocean for months 
and years in quest of fish—banished from almost 
every comfort that the humblest landsman may or- 
dinarily possess! But the prospect of gain recon- 
ciles to present privation, and the promise of hope 
stimulates to exertion, and supports them in their 
dangerous career. There were five men at the 
mast-heads of the ship, looking out for whales, as 
she ranged over the blue swelling expanse. The 
space of ocean surveyed by these rangers, is incre- 
dibly large. If we estimaée the horizon as seen 
frort the mast-head at about thirty-six superficial 
miles, which are changed every hour and a half, 
nearly three hundred square miles will be over- 
looked in twelve hours; and there are several 
hundred ships employed in the South Seas. Each 
of these is probably out from two to four years at 
a time. 

1835. I need not describe the geographical 
position of Tahiti; it is the largest island in the 
Georgian and Society cluster; and considered to 
be about one hundred miles in circumference. To- 
gether with Eimeo, a small adjacent island to the 
westward, subject to the same government and 
laws, the population is estimated at ten thousand 
persons; there is no doubt the above is a tolerable 
approximation to the truth, and that however it may 
have been formerly, the islands are now very thinly 
peopled. In fact the interior of Tahiti is not in- 
habited at all—the low lands next the sea, which 
constitute but a small portion of the whole being 
universally selected by the natives for the place of 
their abode: upon this fertile margin along the 
coast, their little huts of poles, mats and thatch, are 
scattered with great irregularity—not in well de- 
fined clusters or villages, but singly or otherwise, 
as the course of a stream or the boundary of a 
plantation, may suit best. The mountainous tracts 
inland are little frequented, although from the 
luxuriance of the vegetation, I conclude that many 
parts are capable of cultivation. Some fruits are 
produced spontaneously, and in the remoter valleys 
are never gathered by human hands. The highest 
ridges, reckoned about seven thousand feet above 
the ocean, are covered with rich forests, whose 
verdure never fades; and the deep shade of val- 
leys, vocal with the thunder of descending waters, 
is of course still more prolific of vegetation. But 
whatever the inland districts may produce, or may 
be capable of producing, the low tract of country 


It is the inordinate love of self, that makes us|striped fishes, called by the sailors, pilot-fishes, are|stretching along the circumference of the island, 


abhor submission to the will of others, and he that 


common in this part of the Pacific. 


The little} seems to be fully adequate to maintain the present 


does not freely submit to that superiority under'|pilot-fishes attract a good deal of notice from their| population, without much culture or care on the 
which Providence has placed him, demonstrates,| propensity to accompany the vessel: they are seen|part of those who gather the fruits. The targ 


that the flesh is not overcome. 


for hundreds of miles, perhaps I might say thou- 


(caladum exuberatum) an excellent farinaceous 


There is not a more violent, or a more dangerous] sands of miles, frolicking close before the vessel's} vegetable, the yam (dioscoria alata) and the sweet 
enemy than our fleshly nature, when it does not|stem, and occasionally darting aside after some| potato (convolvulus batatus) involve some little 
particle that attracts them for a moment, from their| labour; but many of the fruits demand only occa- 


freely consent to the law of the Spirit. Christ be- 


came the lowest, and the servant of all, that human] position in the van. 


pride might be subdued by his humility. - 


There is no holiness, if the Lord withdraw his 


presence; no wisdom profiteth, if his Spirit cease 
to direct; no strength availeth without his support; 


On the morning of the 27th, 


sional weeding from the overwhelming growth of 


a vessel was discovered ahead, and watched with| guavas, and protection from the ravages of hogs, 


shipboard interest, as it gradually augmented in| with which the place is overrun. The gigantic 


size, till about noon a large whaler “brought to’’|cocoa-nut tree bears fruit without intermission the 
close alongside us. English colours were display-| year round, and furnishes at once the means of 


ed on both sides, and Captain , of the Eliza-|shelter, food and clothing. The leaf is used for 
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mats, and thatch, and fuel; the bark is converted 
into cloth; the timber is valuable for many pur- 
poses; the nutshell is the native basin; the kernel 
is ground up into a nutritious food; the milk is 
universally drunk; and the ripe nut affords abun- 
dant oil, both for home use and exportation. The 
bread-fruit too is highly prized; as a vegetable it 
is both palatable and wholesome, and from the bark 
of the large trees is made the cloth in common use 
by the Tahitians. Oranges, lemons, limes, melons, 
papaw, bananas, pine-apples and pumpkins abound 
among indigenous and exotic fruits and vegetables 
of this island. If the shore is thus teeming with 
spontaneous provision for the wants of the inhabit- 
ants, the surrounding ocean is not less prolific in 
affording an endless variety of fish. Turtles, shell- 
fish, and many half-animated marine substances 
used as food, are found within the reefs. 

When I mention the reefs, [ cannot forbear mak- 
ing a few remarks on these extraordinary break- 
waters, which are of the highest value to the South 
Sea islands. Take Tahiti for instance. Without 
this coral breast-work there is not a single har- 
bour in the island ; but with it, the coast, with few 
exceptions, is sheltered from the ocean, and circum- 
navigated with safety in the smallest canoe. In 
one or two places the coast is exposed ; but except- 
ing these openings, and a number of narrow passes 
for boats or ships, a bank of sand and coral, nearly 
even with the surface of the water, varying in dis- 
tance from the beach from half a mile to a mile 
and a half, extends round the whole island, and 
defends it from the sea. On this wonderful barrier, 
the mighty Pacific breaks in ceaseless thunder, from 
age to age; but within the providential limit the 
raging deep is chained, and all is tranquil as a 
lake; ships of the largest size may enter and ride 
securely, and the light canoe of the native has a 
safe access to every part of the coast. We have 
all heard of coral reefs long ago; but till we reached 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges; 

By twenty thorps,—a little town,— 
And half a hundred bridges; 

Till last, by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river: 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays— 
I babble on the pebbles ; . 
With many a curve my banks I pet, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland, set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 
I chatter, chatter, as I flow ° 
To join the brimming river : 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wend about and in and out; 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling,— 

And here and there a foaming flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel— 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river : 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows, 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 





this place, I may confess I had not the least idea of 
the characteristic peculiarity, in the natural shelter 
furnished by them among the South Sea islands. 

Island of Tunat, Sandwich Group.—Being 
kindly furnished with a steed and conductor, I un- 
dertook an excursion along the seashore, to sce a 
curious cavern in the rock, through which the surf 
rushes to a considerable distance underground, and 
hurls a column of foam with tremendous force into 
the air, like a magnificent fountain. There are 
several such cavities in the lava, on the shore of 
this island ; the largest we saw lies a considerable 
distance from the anchorage of Koloa, to the west- 
ward. The coast is composed of rude masses of 
lava, extending in every rugged form along the 
margin of the sea, and occasionally rising into huge 
perpendicular cliffs. ‘The phenomenon in question 
is merely caused by a passage which leads from 
beneath the surf, when it rolls up the strand, and 
opens like a well, some little distance inland, suffi- 
ciently removed from the breakers to give the 
fountain an isolated appearance. When a heavy 
swell breaks on the shore, the air in this unex- 
plored cavern is driven with tremendous noise 
through its sounding caves, and from one or more 
mouths is projected a momentary blast of white 
foam, to the height probably of twenty or thirty 
feet. As the wave retires, all is still on the black 
broken rocks; the mouth of the eave looks like a 
natural well half filled with masses of stone, which 
conceal its depth; but as the rolling billow thun- 
ders towards the coast, a deafening noise is heard 
underneath, which increases in violence till it ends 
in a fierce, loud hiss; as steam discharged from the 
valve of a steam engine; and in a moment after- 
wards, a cloud of water and foam is driven high 
into the air. 


Against my sandy shallows. 
And in and out I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river: 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
A. Tennyson. 
scighstiapiaitienn 
Extract from Ambrose Riggs’ Epistle. 
Truth did and still doth lead all who are faithful 
to it to integrity even in the unrighteous mammon, 
\and to let their yea be yea and their nay be nay, 
between man and man in outward things; if this 
had been lived in by all who profess it, no just oc- 
casion of offence had been given to any; for they 


water and a morsel of bread in a cottage, before 
they can hazard other men’sestates to advance their 
own: such are not forward to borrow nor to com- 
plain for want, for their eye and trust is to the Lord, 
their preserver and upholder ; and he that hath con- 
tinued the little meal in the barrel, and the oil in 
the ecruse, hath not failed to such, till God hath sent 
further help. 
christianity, that it is short of common civility and 
honest society amongst men, to twist into men’s 
estates, and borrow upon the truth’s credit (gained 
by the just and upright dealings of the faithful) more 
than they certainly know their own estates are like- 
ly to pay ; and with what they borrow, reach after 
great things in the world, appearing to men to be 
what, in the sight of God and truth, they are not, 
seeking to compass gteat gain to themselves, where- 
by to make themselves or children rich or great in 
the world ; this is deceit and hypocrisy, and will be 
blasted. 

The honest, upright heart knows how to want as 










































who retain their integrity to the truth and life of 
righteousness manifested, can live with a cup of|meetings of the Entomological Society. 


well as how to abound, having learned content in 
in all states and conditions ; a small cottage and a 
little trade is sufficient to that mind, and it never 
wants what is sufficient, for He that clothes the lilies 
and feeds the ravens, cares for all who trust in Him, 
The way to be rich and happy in this world, is 
first to learn righteousness ; for such were never 
forsaken in any age, nor their seed begging bread, 
He that hath but little, let him live according to that 
little, and appear to be what in truth he is ; let him 
be content with his own, and to labor with his own 
hands in the thing that is honest, that he may have 
wherewith to give to him that needeth, knowing that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 


Insect Power —The muscular strength of insects 
is immense. We once were surprised by a feat per- 
formed by a common beetle in the United States, 
We had put the insect, for want of any box at hand, 
beneath a quart bottle full of milk upon a table, the 
hollow at the bottom allowing him room to stand 
upright. Presently to our surprise, the bottle began 
slowly to move and glide along the smooth table, 
propelled by the muscular power of the imprisoned 
insect, and continued for some time to perambulate 
the surface, to the astonishment of all who witnessed 
it. The weight of the bottle and its contents could 
not have been less than three pounds and a half; 
while that of the beetle was about half an ounce, so 
that it readily moved a weight 81 4 times exceeding its 
own. A better notion than figures can convey will 
be obtained of this feat by supposing a lad of fifteen 
to be imprisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which weighs 12,000 pounds, and to moveit to-and- 
fro upon a smooth pavement, by pushing within. 
— Newport has given other instances of insect power 
equally remarkable. Having once fastened a small 
kind of Carabus, an elegantly-formed ground beetle, 
weighing three and a half grains, by a silk thread, 
tox piece of paper, he laid a weight on the latter. 
At a distance of ten inches from its load, the insect 
was able to drag after it, upon an inclined plane of 
twenty five degrees, nearly eighty-five grains ; but 
when placed on a plane of five degrees inclination; 
it drew after it one pound and twenty-five grains, 
exclusive of the friction to be overcome in moving 
its load, as though a man were to drag up a hill of 
similar inclination a wagon weighing two tons and 
a half, having first taken the wheels off. According 
to the same excellent authority, the stag beetle— 
Lucanus cervus—has been known to gnaw a hole 
aninch in diameter through the side of an iron canis- 
ter in which it was confined, and on which the marks 
of its jaws were distinctly visible, as proved by Ste- 
phens, who exhibited the canister at one of the 


Let us look at the powers of insects exercised in 
the act of flying. The house flies—Musca domestica 
—that wheel and play beneath the ceiling for hours 
together, ordinarily move at the rate of about five 
feet per second ; but if excited to speed, they can 
dart along through thirty-five feet in the same brief 
space of time. Now in this period, as Kirby and 


It is so far below the nobility of|Spence observe, ‘ a race-horsecould clear only ninety 


feet, which is at the rate of more than a mile in a 
minute.’ Our little fly, in her swiftest flight, will 
go more than one third of a mile. Now compare the 
immense difference of the size of the two animals— 
ten millions of the fly would hardly counterpoise one 
racer—and how wonderful will the velocity of this 
minute creature appear! Did the fly equal the 
race-horse in size, and retain its powersin the ratio 
of its magnitude, it would traverse the globe with the 
rapidity of lightning. Some of the flies that haunt 
ous gardens shoot along so rapidly that the eye can- 
not follow them in flight. 

Nor are these tiny creatures 





less masters of the # 
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arts of running and leaping. De Lisle mentions a/Tenth month, 1732. She was in the 57th year of 
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She was early appointed an elder in the church, 


fly so minute as almost to be invisible, which ran|her age, and had laboured diligently, earnestly, and | and appears to have been diligent in fulfilling her 


pearly six inches in a second, and in that space was |effectually in the ministry of the gospel thirty-three 
calculated to have made one thousand and eighty | years. 


steps! This, according to the calculation of Kirby 
and Spence, is as if a man whose steps measured 
only two feet, should run at the incredible rate of 
twenty miles in a minute. Every one has had 
occasion to observe, not always without an emotion 
of anger, the leaping powers of the flea—Puliz 
irritans. A bound of two hundred times its own 
length is a common feat, as if a man should jump 
twelve hundred feet, or a quarter of a mile! What 
a pity that insects were not allowed to be competi- 
tors in the athletic games of old. 
a 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


ANN PARSON. 
(Continued from page 349.) 

During the time of her last illness, she addressed 
her brother Abraham, telling him she did not ex- 
pect to recover, and therefore desired to speak with 
him. She then said, “I have travelled a pretty 
deal in my time, and according to my ability, have 
laboured in the love of God, and for the service of 
Truth, in good will to all men. Which [love and 
good will] springs in my bosom now as fresh as 
ever. Blessed be his name! I desire thee, if I go, 
remember my kind love to Friends, and desires that 
they may stand in the counsel of God. I have 
often rejoiced, and been glad to see Friends stand in 
his counsel, and keep their places in the Truth, and 
it has often wounded my spirit to see those that 
have made a profession of the Truth, some of them 
the children of good parents, using undue liberty, 
taking pleasure in vanity and folly, neglecting that 
which would be to their everlasting peace. It is 
my advice to Friends, that they stand in the coun- 
sel of God, which will be to them as a mighty rock 
ina weary land. [This will] enable them to wade 
through the various exercises which may fall to 
their share in this troublesome world. I have found 
it by experience to be a sure help in every needful 
and difficult time. When exercises seemed to sur- 
round me on every hand like the billows of the 
main,—then I found to stand in the counsel of| 
God, was the only place of refuge that I could re- | 
tire unto. There [ found safety, and was often 
refreshed, strengthened and comforted by the in- 
fluence of the love of God within me. It is my 
advice and counsel to Friends to be careful to keep 
to meetings, and patientlggwait therein to feel the 
overshadowing power of Truth to strengthen and 
renew their hope in God. This brings down and 
abases everything that would exalt self above the 
peaceable government of Truth.” 

After saying this, being very weak, she lay in 
great stillpess, for some time. She then broke forth 
ifffo fervent supplication, beseeching the Lord that 
he would carry on the work he had begun, that 
many might flock to his church like doves to the 
Windows, that sin and iniquity might cease, and 
righteousness and Truth cover the earth as the 
Waters cover the sea. She then fervently besought 





him to bless his people, her near relatives, and the | 


companion of her life. For him she prayed that 
he might be favoured with the visitation of Divine 
love, and know his last days to be his best days, 
that he might find admittance into rest and peace 
when time to him here should be no more. 


|Meeting, and resided at Horsham. 


religious duties. There is left behind abundant 
traces of her labours, in meetings for discipline, and 
in meetings of ministers and elders. She lived in 
“good repute and esteem,” and died lamented, 
Sixth mo. 4th, 1733, 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


William Lawrence, who filled the station of an 
elder to the satisfaction of his friends, was an inha- 
bitant of Philadelphia. He is said to have been 
“of an inoffensive life and conversation, and care- 
ful in the attendance of meetings; departing this 
life in ‘an advanced age, in good esteem.” His 
death took place, Tenth mo. 12th, 1732. 


MARY WADE. 


Mary Wade, of Alloways Creek, West Jersey, 
was an elder in the Truth. Her testimony says, 
“She was a tender-hearted woman, an affectionate 
friend, careful to relieve the poor, to visit the sick 
and such as were in distress either of body or mind. 
She was zealous for Truth’s honour, the peace and 
unity of the church, of .which she was an overseer 
and an elder. She was faithful to discharge her 
duty both by word and example, as a tender mo- 
ther over her own house, and in the church.” 

She is supposed to have been the wife of Samuel 
Wade, an elder also, and she deceased in the 
Ninth month, 1733. 


ISAAC SHOEMAKER. 


Isaac Shoemaker, the son of Peter Shoemaker, 
was born at Chresiham in Germany, in 1669, and, 
removing with his parents to Pennsylvania when 
still young, settled at Abington. His parents had 
been convinced of the principles of Friends, and he 
was educated therein. Being brought under the 
baptizing power of the Holy Spirit, he gave up his 
own will, and was, through the washing of regene- 
ration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, made 
a member of the church of Christ. His residénce, 
after his marriage, was at Germantown. 

He was, whilst young in years, brought into the 


JOHN DENN. 


John Denn was one of the first settlers at Al- 
loways Creek. He was convinced of the Truth in 
ministry, and although his communications were | 2ngland, and ——a faithfal there in, he was, 
never long, yet being delivered in the simplicity, | 2beut the year 1720, called into the ministry. Be- 
and attended with the Divine unction, they were |'"8 obedient to the call, and watchful to the open- 
refreshing to the church, and well received by ald of ~ 7 8 pirit, he grew in his gitt, and 
“ His life and conversation,” his friends say, “were |* though advanced in years, became a useful in- 
innocent and exemplary.” He died Twelfth mo. mene in the hand = the Lord. His ministry 
12th, 1732; aged 63 years. was “in gospel love” “ to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of his brethren and sisters.”’ “ He was well 
esteemed amongst his friends and neighbours, ex- 
emplary in life and conversation, a diligent attender 
of meetings both for worship and discipline, and in 
good unity amongst” Friends. His gospel labours, 
as far as appears, were confined within the limits of 
his own Yearly Meeting. His death took place, 
Ninth mo. 8th, 1733. 

(To be continued.) 


RICHARD KENDERDINE. 


This Friend was an elder of Abington Monthly 
He was a 
“ diligent attender” of meetings, and “ serviceable” 
therein. He died in the Second month, 1733; 
aged 50 years. 


REBECCA REESE. 


—_@——___ 


Rebecca Reese, the widow of Edward Reese, of “k Pte 5 i 

whom we have already given a sketch, was born in s - uowledge ” Power. F 

Wales, and, on removing to Pennsylvania, she with [From an interesting and instructive work re- 
her husband settled near Haverford. She had re-/|cently, published entitled, “ Knowledge is Power,” 
ceived the truth by conviction, and in due time was|We take the following extracts. ] 

called into the ministry, which she exercised| In the year 1828 there came to New York a 
chiefly in the “ British language.” She was very|white man named John Tanner, who had been 
diligent in the attendance of meetings, for several|thirty years a captive among the Indians in the 
years generally representing Haverford meeting of|then North-west Territory. He was carried off by 
ministers in the superior Meetings. The recordsin-|a band of these people when he was a little boy, 
dicate the truth of her friends’ testimony, which says|from a settlement on the Ohio river, which was oc- 
her ministry “ was generally well received, and she|cupied by his father, who was a clergyman. The 
lived in unity and love with Friends.” Her death|boy was brought up in all the rude habits of the 
took place, Second mo. 19th, 1733. She was| Indians, and became inured to the abiding miseries 
buried at Merion. and uncertain pleasures of their wandering life. 
He grew in time to be a most skilful huntsman, 
and carried on large dealings with the agents of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the skins of beavers 


minister of the gospel, John Songhurst. Many /|and other animals which he and his associates had 
The history of this man was 


were the trials and vicissitudes of her lot. Whilst!shot or entrapped. 
comparatively young in years, she was married, in| altogether so curious, that he was induced to furnish 
the year 1686, to Zachariah Whitpain, of Phila-|the materials for a complete narrative of his ad- 
delphia. In a few years, she was left a widow, and | ventures; and, accordingly, a book, fully descrip- 
in the year 1697, was united to Charles Saunders. 'tive of them, was prepared for the press by Dr. 
This connection was but brief, he being removed Edwin James, and printed at New York, in 1830. 
from her by the great pestilence, in the summer of It is of course not within the intent of our little 
1699, |work to furnish any regular abridgment of John 

It appears that trial and affliction were but in-|'Tanner’s story; but it is our wish to direct atten- 
struments in the Lord’s hand for preparing ker|tion to some few particulars, which appear to us 
for usefulness in his church and family. Very | strikingly to illustrate some of the positions which 


SARAH OWEN. 





Sarah Owen was a daughter of that valuable) 





She was, her friends say, “a good example, of 
4n inoffensive life, patient in affliction, and died in 
good unity with the church,” on 9th day of the 
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serviceable she was in meetings for discipline, and | we desire to enforce, by thus exhibiting their prac- 
her growth in the Truth probably attracted the tical operation. 

attention, and fixed the affections of Griffith Owen,| The country in which this man lived so many 
who was married to her in the year 1704. years was the immense territory belonging to the 
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United States, which at that period was covered |suffering increased. A young woman was the first|I was repairing my snow-shoes, or my own or m 
by boundless forests which the progress of civiliza-|to die of hunger. Soon after this, a young man, children’s clothes. For nearly all the winter I slept 
tion had not then cleared away. In this region ajher brother, was taken with that kind of delirium |but a very small part of the night.” 
number of scattered Indian tribes maintained ajor madness which precedes death iu such as die} ‘Tanner was thus obliged to do every thing for 
precarious existence by hunting the moose deer and|of starvation. In this condition he had left the 
the buffalo for their supply of food, and by entrap-|lodge of his debilitated and desponding parents ; 
ping the foxes and martens of the woods and the|and when, at a late hour in the evening, [ returned 
beavers of the lakes, whose skins they generally from my hunt, they could not tell what had become | whom he lived. his principle of exchange was im- 
exchanged with the white traders for articles of|of him. I left the camp about the middle of the | perfectly acted upon, because the principle of ap- 
urgent necessity, such as ammunition and guns, traps, | night, and, following his track, I found him at some |propriation was imperfectly acted upon. The oe- 
axes, and woolen blankets; but too often for ardent] distance, lying dead in the snow.” s cupation of all, and of each, was to hunt game, to 
spirits, equally the curse of savage and of civilized] This worst species of suffering equally existed at|prepare skins, to sell them to the traders, to make 
life. ‘The contact of savage man with the outskirts| particular periods, whether food was sought for by|sugar from juice of maple-trees, to build huts, and 
of civilization perhaps afflicts him with the vices of|large or by small parties, by bands or by indivi-|to sew the skins which they dressed and the blan- 
both states. But the principle of exchange, im-|duals. Tanner was travelling with the family of kets which they brought into rude coverings for 
perfectly and irregularly as it operated among the|the woman who had adopted him. He says, “We their bodies. Every one of them did all of these 
Indians, furnished some excitement to their in-|had now a short season of plenty; but soon became things for himself, and of course he did them very 
genuity and their industry. Habits of providence|hungry again. It often happened that for two or|imperfectly. ‘The people were not divided into 
were thus to a certain degree created; it became|three days we had nothing to eat; then a rabbit | hunters and furriers, and dealers, and sugar-makers, 
necessary to accumulate some capital of the com-jor two, or a bird, would afford us a prospect of|and builders, and tailors. Every man was his own 
modities which could be rendered valuable by their|protracting the sufferings of hunger a few days|hunter, furrier, dealer, sugar-maker, builder, and 
own labour, to exchange for commodities which|longer.” Again he says, “Having subsistéd for |tailor; and consequently, every man, like Tanner, 
their own labour, without exchange, was utterly|some time-almost entirely on the inner bark of|was so occupied by many things, that want of food 
unable to procure. The principle of exchange, too,|trees, and particularly of a climbing vine found and want of rest were ordinary sufferings. He de- 
being recognized among them in their dealings with theré, our strength was much reduced.” , : scribes a man who was so borne down and oppress- 
foreigners, the security of property—without which,| he misery which is thus so strikingly described, |ed by those manifold wants, that, in utter despair 
as we have shown, that principle cannot exist at|proceeded from the circumstance that the labour of |of being able to surmount them, he would lie still 
all—was one of the great rules of life among them-|the Indians did not take a profitable direction ;|till he was at the point of starvation, réplying to 
selves. But still these poor Indians, from the mode|and that this waste of labour (for unprofitable oc-|those who tried to rouse him to kill game, that he 
which they proposed to themselves for-the attain-|cupations of labour are the greatest of all wastes) was too poor and sick to set about it. By de- 
ment of property, which consisted only in securing | arose from the one fact, that in certain particulars scribing himself as poor, he meant to say that he 
what nature had produced, without directing the|these Indians laboured without appropriation. They | was destitute of all the necessaries and comforts 
course of her productions, were very far removed depended upon the chance productions of nature, | whose possession would encourage him to add to 
from the regular attainment of those blessings which| without compelling her to produce; and they did|the store. He had little capital. The skill which 
civilized society alone offers. We shall exemplify|not compel her to produce, because there was no 
these statements by a few details. . appropriation of the soil, the most efficient natural 
The extent of country over which these Indians|instrument of production. Ifthe Indians had di- 
roamed, was not less than five hundred thousand|rected the productive powers of the earth to the 
square miles—an area of the earth’s surface equal|growth of corn, instead of to the growth of foxes’ 
to that of England, Scotland, Ireland, France,|skins, they would have become rich, But they 
Belgium, Holland and Portugal combined. They}could not have reached this point without appro- |his support in times of sickness, or for his comfort- 
had the unbounded command of all the natural re-|priation of the soil. They had learned the necessity | able support at any time. He became, therefore, 
sources of this immense territory; and yet their|of appropriating the products of the soil, when they despairing; and had that perfect apathy, that in- 
entire numbers did not equal the present population|had bestowed labour upon obtaining them ; but the |difference to the future, which is the most pitiable 
of a single county in one of the New England }last step toward productiveness was not taken. The jevidence of extreme wretchedness. This man felt 
States. It may be fairly said, that each Indian Indians, therefore, were poor; the white settlers | his powerless situation more keenly than his com- 
required the use of at least a thousand acres for who have taken this last step are rich. panions; but with all savage tribes there is a want 
his maintenance and support. The supplies of food} The imperfect appropriation which existed among | of steady and persevering exertion, proceeding from 
were so scanty—a scantiness which would at once the Indians, preventing, as it did, the accumulation |the same cause. Severe labour is succeeded by 
have ceased had there been any cultivation— that|of capital, prevented the application of that skill |long fits of idleness, because their labour takes a 
if a large number of these Indians assembled |and knowledge which is preserved and accumulated chance direction. This is a universal case. Habits 
together to co-operate in their hunting expeditions, by the division of employment. ‘Tanner describes | of idleness, of irregularity, of ferocity, are the 
they were very soon dispersed by the urgent desire] a poor fellow who was wounded in the arm by the characteristics of all those who maintain existence 
of satisfying hunger. ‘l'anner says, “ We all went accidental discharge of a gun. As there was little iby the pursuit of the unappropriated productions 
to hunt beavers in concert. In hunts of this kind|surgical skill among the community, because no |jof nature; while constant application, orderly ar- 
the proceeds are sometimes equally divided ; but}one could devote himself to the business of surgery, |rangement of time, andgcivility to others, result 
in this instance every man retained what he had the Indian, as the only chance of saving his life, | from systematic industry. When the support of 
killed. In three days I collected as many skins|resolved to cut off his own arm; “ and taking two |life depends upon chance supplies, the reckless spirit 
as I-could carry. But in these distant and hasty | knives, the edge of one of which he had hacked into ‘of a gambler is sure to take possession of the whole 
hunts little meat could be brought in; and the whole|a sort of saw, he with his right hand and arm cut off|man; and the misery which results from these 
band was soon suffering with hunger. Many of|his left, and threw it from him as far as he could.” | chance supplies produces either dejection or ferocity. 
the hunters, and I among others, for want of food The labour which an individual must go through (To be continued.) . 
became extremely weak, and unable to hunt far when thestate of society is so rude that there is searce- ee Il >. 
from home.” What an approach is this to the case|ly any division of employment, and consequently John Reynell. : 
of the lower animals; and how forcibly it reminds|scarcely any exchanges, is exhibited in many pas-| The testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
us of the passage in Job (¢. iv., v. 11,) “The fierce }sages of Tanner's narrative. We select one. “ I of Philadelphia for the Southern District, respecting 
lion perisheth for lack of prey.” In another place}had no pukkavi, or mats for a lodge, and therefore jour esteemed friend John Reynell, deceased: 
he says, “I began to be -dissatisfied at remaining |had to build one of poles and long grass. I dress-| When those are removed from amongst us, who 
with large bands of Indians, as it was usual forjed more skins, made my own moccasins and leg- | have been useful in their day, and by their exem- 
them, after having remained a short time in a place,|gins, and those for my children; cut wood and plary lives and conversation left a good savour be- 
to suffer from hunger.” These sufferings were not,|cooked for myself and family, made my snow-shoes, hind, it sometimes becomes the duty of survivors to 
in many cases,,of short duration, or of trifling in-jete. All the attention and labour I had to bestow |transmit to posterity an account of them, so far at 
tensity. Tanner describes one instance of famine|about home sometimes kept me from hunting, and |least as may prove an incitement to walk by the 
in the following words :—“ The Indians gathered|I was occasionally distressed for want of provisions.|same rule and mind the same thing, which by @ 
around, one after another, until we became a con-|I busied myself about my lodge in the night-time. |steady perseverance therein to the end, has enabled _ 
siderable band, and then we began to suffer from| When it was sufficiently light | would bring wood, them to become heirs “ of a crown of glory that 
hunger. The weather was very severe, and our/and attend to other things without; at other times/fadeth not away.” This we trust is now the happy — 


himself, and consequently to work at very great 
disadvantage, because the principle of exchange 
was so imperfectly acted upon by the people among 


he possessed of hunting game gave him a certain 
command over the spontaneous productions of the 
forest ; but, as his power of hunting depended upon 
chance supplies of game, his labour necessarily took 
so irregular a direction, and was therefore so un- 
productive, that he never accumulated sufficient for 
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fet of our valued friend above-named ; concerning|g/ory;” and expired the 3rd of the 9th month, 
whom we are free to communicate the following short| 1784, aged 76 years. His corpse being interred 
testimony : the day following, a solemnity covered the minds of 
Though none of us had knowledge of him whilst}many at the grave, which was truly consolatory. 
he resided in Great Britain, the land of his nativity, = 
yet we have cause to believe from what he himself] Cyrjous Custom—The Russians have a whim- 
has expressed, that he was early visited with the] sical method of perpetuating the knowledge of boun- 
day-spring from on high, and by wisely closing in| aries of estates. ‘There are no hedges, no trenches, 
with the offers of Divine love to his soul, he came} no stone walls in Russia to define the limits of a 
to experience preservation from many temptations proprieter’s land ; instead of these, mounds of earth, 
and allurements wherewith the minds of unwary | ither natural or artificially thrown up, serve the 
youth are liable to be ensnared. To several Friends| purpose. On these mounds, whenever a new divi- 
he related that when about eighteen years of age,| sion of the land takes place, or when, as is the case 
purposing to embark on a voyage to Jamaica, and) a¢ certain intervals, a new survey is thought neces- 
being thoughtful lest he might lay down the body sary, some juvenile serf, unwary enough to be caught 
at that place, as had been the case with many, he} on the spot, is soundly flagellated with willow wands 
received, as he believed, a divine assurange that his} },orne by the surveying party. It is not until he 
life should be preserved. During his residence} has received a castigation sufficiently impressive to 
there, he had a sight given him, of a grievous ¢a-|rivet the fact upon his memory, that he is allowed 
lamity by means of a violent hurricane, to befal the|to make his escape ; and as this species of practical 
inhabitants of the island as a chastisement for their} instruction is administered to a tolerable number of 
iniquities, which came to pass according to his pros-| juveniles in the course of the route, it is supposed, 
pect. Soon afterwards an occurrence happening) and with reason, that for fifty years at least, some- 
which occasioning his being called upon to give| body will be found to be able to testify unmistaka- 
evidence in a court of judicature, he was required] ply to the locality of the ancient land-mark. 
to take an oath, which he conscientiously refusing, on enen 
it proved for a time no small trial of his faithfulness ; 
a although he had few or none outwardly to look THE FRIEND. 
to for strength and encouragement under thatexer-|~~ 
cise, he was nevertheless favoured to experience SEVENTH MONTH oe eee ai 
divine support to be near ; so that neither threaten-| "= - 
ing nor persuasion could prevail on him to deviate} _ We have placed before our readers full accounts 
from our christian testimony in that respect. Our|of three Yearly meetings held since that of Phila- 
religious Society was then almost extinct on that delphia, and we doubt not they have excited a 
island, yet a meeting-house belonging to Friends still} mournful interest in the minds of many of those 
remaining in Kingston, he was not easy to omit at- who have perused them. . 
tending at the times appointed for meeting, though We think it can hardly be disputed by any one 
he sometimes sat alone therein. having a tolerably correct conception of what once 
About the 20th year of his age he came to constituted the crowning excellence of our religious 
Pennsylvania, and after his settling in this city, he| Society, that it has greatly lapsed therefrom, and 
became a serviceable member among us, both in a| now exhibits wounds and weakness that are not 
religious and civil capacity, cheerfully employing] only separating one part from another, but are also 
his talents and much of his time to beneficial and | preying on its distinguishing characteristics, and in 
laudable purposes, and was often engaged as a|many places threaten a radical change, if not its 
peace-maker, in reconciling differences. As anjtotal extinction. However it may be attempted to 
elder he approved himself in faithfulness and up-|conceal the fact, it is lamentably betrayed by the 
rightness in the discharge of that important trust,|manner in which the business of many meetings, 
being well qualified for the station he filled. A smaller or larger, is often transacted, that the au- 
good example in diligently attending our religious|thority under which the assemblies of Friends ori- 
meetings as long as ability of body permitted, and] ginally acted, is very much lost sight of; and the 
very useful in the exercise of the discipline. A man practical belief, that, as the business coming before 
of integrity and sound judgment, and not apt to be|them is the Lord’s work, it should be done as in his 
biassed by improper motives. sight, and in his holy fear, has greatly given place 
Being favoured with an affluence of temporal|to the same Spirit and very much the same mode 
riches, he endeavoured to fulfil his duty as a good|of managing it, as obtains in conducting ordinary 
steward, by liberally communicating of his substance | schemes of benevolence, or plans for promoting] 
to such as stood in need. Besides his repeated acts|moral improvement. Forms of expression in re- 
of munificence throughout the course of his life, the| ference to Divine help and guidance are retained, 
many charitable legacies he bequeathed, by his will,|and perhaps may be considered as in some sense 
are further proofs of his benevolent disposition. Soj}conventional, but the deep spiritual feeling which 
that we believe it may justly be said, he was one|was truly set forth by those who originally em- 
that feared God and hated covetousness. ployed them to express what their eyes had seen) 
In the spring of the year 1784, his natural|and their hands had handled, it is to be feared is| 
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they are magy, who, so far from admitting any de- 
generacy, aré disposed to look upon our religious 
Society as having emancipated itself from trammels 
imposed upon it by a measure of ignorance and 
prejudice, and as advancing into views and feel- 
igs more liberal, and more consonant with the en- 
lightened age in which we live, and therefore that 
it is prepared to occupy a position approximating 
more nearly to the standard of other christian de- 
nominations, and its members justified in mingling 
with, or copying after them in their various plans 
for religious culture and improvement. But how- 
ever this view may gratify the pride or soothe the 
consciences of those who indulge it, we are persuaded 
it is a delusion, and that so far from there being 
an advance in the Society, in a spiritual sense, it is, 
as a whole, in a low, and we believe we may say, 
in a grovelling condition; very many of its active 
influential members contenting themselves with 
regulating its affairs by the debased standard of hu- 
man reason and educational knowledge, instead of 
striving, as did our worthy predecessors, to have all 
its acts prompted and directed by that wisdom which 
comes down from above. 

For this great change there must be an adequate 
cause. Wherever it is manifest, whether we pro- 
fess to adhere to the original faith of Friends, or 
candidly confess that we believe we have seen the 
truth more clearly than they did, and therefore 
cannot adopt what we consider as their defects, 
there must be a departure more or less ‘general 
among the members, from the great principle which 
underlies our system of faith, and the whole strue- 
ture of our church government, viz. a constant re- 
ference to and entire dependence on the perceptible 
teachings and leadings of Christ by his holy spirit 
in the heart. “I am satisfied,” was the dying testi- 
mony of one who had obtained large experience in 
the school of Christ, “ that there is a spirit at work 
which would lay waste the ancient profession and 
doctrines of our religious Society, and draw Friends 
away from the spirituality of that which they have 
once known; and many are catched with it.’ This 
is the key to the difficulties which surround, and 
the dangers which threaten us. The spirit at 
work is the spirit of the world, adapting its temp- 
tatious to the peculiar circumstances of the time 
and condition of the members; hating and dread- 
ing nothing, more than the practical application 
of the precepts and principles of old-fashioned 
quakerism. 

If these views are correct—and we think they 
ean hardly be controverted—it is evident that the 
only remedy that can be effectual, must be applied 
to the members individually, and that while it is 
obligatory on the body to maintain its testimony 
against this spirit, not only in its attempts to modify 
our faith, but in all its other manifestations, the 
body itself cannot become whole and sound, until 
a change is effected in the members, through the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, purging away 
the drossPhealing that which is diseased, and cast- 
ing out that which is dead, and spreading corrup- 


strength evidently impairing, he beheld the prospect often wanting. Declamation and debate obtain tion. We believe that the shaking which the Society 


of his approaching dissolution, with the serenity}more and more, as that deep indwelling with the 
and composure of a christian, and continued gradu-| Seed of Divine life which so conspicuously marked 
ally declining for several months, during which|the deliberations of the self-denying, devoted ser- 
time he did not impart much respecting his own|vants and handmaidens of the Lord in the begin- 
spiritual state, being desirous to be more in sub-|ning, is lost sight of or disregarded ; and, not un- 
stance than show, yet found it needful to keep up| frequently, questions involving the dearest interests 
a steady watch until his warfare should be accom-| of the Society are decided on principles of supposed 
plished. Two Friends visiting him one evening, he expediency, rather than with deference to the simple 


is now undergoing, is designed to bring this about, 
and however severe the trial, we ought not to de- 
sire that the rod should be withheld until the object 
is attained. 

However discouraging the signs of the times may 
be, there is no reason why those, who, with honesty 
‘and integrity are striving not only by precept, but 
by life and conduct, to maintain the ancient faith 





mentioned “that on looking over his past life, he| requirements of the great Head of the Church, as 
was sensible of many deficiencies, yet expressed a|communicated to those whom He has prepared to 
hope that all would be well.” On the evening pre-| hear and understand what the Spirit saith unto the 
Vious to his departure, he said, “ I am ready. | churches. ‘ 

Jeel myself happy, and surrounded with Divine} We are aware there are those, and it may be 


of the Society, together with its discipline and order, 
ishould faint or grow weary. The fruit of the seed 
which has been sown, and taken root in the hearts 
of many, is becoming more and more fully devel- 
oped; one departure after another, in what are 
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called minor testimonies, is admitted or advocated; | Ferere Provisional President until the election, declaring 
and there is reason to believe these cHfanges will go| 


on in many places, until not a few of “those who 
now profess to be unable to see a difference be- 
tween true quakerism and that which has been 
testified against as a modification of it, may have 
_ their eyes opened to distinguish the two by their 
practical effects. 





were, however, unheeded. Both branches of the Le 
gislature met on the 4th. The same day Col. Sum. 
ner entered the town with 200 dragoons, and planted 
two cannon at the head of Kansas Avenue, while the 
troops were drawn up before Constitution Hall, where 
the Legislature was assembled. Col. Sumner told the 
citizens he would not disarm them, or break up the Con- 
vention, but he had orders to dissolve the Legislature, 
and would do so. He then proceeded to disperse the 










all the acts of Rivas after his desertion void, and cau- 
tioning the citizens to refuse obedience to them, as all 
such would be considered as traitors to the country. 
Rivas and his cabinet were at Leon at the latest dates ; 
all the American troops had left the place. He is charged 
with having invited the enemies of the country to invade 
Nicaragua. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The three bills which 














the President had vetoed, for the improvement of the 
Mississippi, the St. Mary’s, and the St. Clair Rivers, have 
been passed by the required two-thirds vote in both 
Houses. The report of Oliver, of Missouri, from the 
minority of the Kansas Investigating Committee, ar- 
raigns the report of the majority as altogether ez parte 
and contends that many of its statements are without 
facts from the testimony to support them. He states 
that there was no evidence of any force or violence be- 
ing used to prevent any man from voting in the entire 
Territory—no evidence assailing in the slightest degree 
the correctness of Gov. Reeder’s judgment in awarding 
certificates of election to the members of the Legislature. 
That Legislature was a proper law-making body, and 
therefore its laws are valid as far as consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, and the organic act 
and Gen. Whitfield, being duly elected in pursuance of a 
law thus passed, was entitled to his seat. Olivtr reviews 
at great length the existing troubles in Kansas, saying 
that fram the evidence they are properly chargeable to 
the revolutionary movements of those who got up the 
Topeka Convention, and have pledged themselves to 
resist the laws at all hazards. The report of the Com- 
mittee on the Sumner assault was fully discussed in the 
House of Representatives during several days last week. 
On the 14th, the substitute of the minority of the Com- 
mittee, which declares that the House has no jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and therefore deems it improper to ex- 
press any opinion on the subject, was voted on and re- 
jected—yeas, 66; nays, 145. The House then voted on 
the resolution, declaring that Preston S. Brooks be and 
he is forthwith expelled from this House as a Represen- 
tative from the State of South Carolina, which resulted 
as follows—yeas, 121; nays, 95. The resolution thus 
failed, a two-thirds vote being required for the expul- 
sion ofa member. Brooks, by permission of the House, 
then made a speech, in which he attempted to justify his 
conduct, and concluded by announcing his resignation, 
and that he was no longer a member of the thirty-fourth 
Congress, after which he withdrew amid hisses and ap- 
plause. 

California.—The steamship George Law, from Aspin- 
wall, arrived at N. York, on the 14th inst., bringing the 
California mails to Sixth mo. 20th, and $1,705,301 in 
gold on freight. The health of the Isthmus was good, 
and the railroad in fine order. The only news of inte- 
rest from San Francisco relates to the doings of the 
Vigilance Committee. That body being sustained by 
the popular sentiment, continued to set the constituted 
authorities of the State at defiance. The Governor’s 
proclamation had been but feebly responded to. The 
State militia were encamped near San Francisco, and 
were said to number but a few hundred men. General 
Wool had refused to loan the Governor arms and am- 
munition, on the ground that he was not authorized to 
act in the premises, without an order from the President. 
The forces of the Committee consisted of 4000 infantry 
500 cavalry, and five companies of artillery, with 35 
pieces of ordnance. A regular system of military disci- 
pline had been adopted. A number of persons had been 
tried by the Committee for frauds upon the ballot-boxes, 
and other offences of high grade, and banished from the 
State. Others were under arrest, charged with various 
crimes. The Committee take cognizance only of offences 
of the grade of felony. The Tribunal is composed of a series 
of three courts.—1st, of Jnvestigation, 12 members; 2d, 
of Debate, 20 members ; 3d, of Final Disposition, 90 mem- 
bers. The accused can only be convicted by a full two- 
thirds vote of the ninety judges. News had arrived from 
Oregon of an attack on Col. Wright's command at 
Natchez River, by the Yakima Indians, in which the 
commander was killed, and one-third of his force killed 
and wounded. Col. Wright's force numbered between 
700 and 800 men. 

Kansas.—Intelligence has been received from Topeka, 
Kansas, to the 4th inst. A convention met there on the 


; 2d inst., and passed resolutions in favour of the Repub- 
NICARAGUA.—The election for President of Nica-|lican nominations, and denunciatory of the Democrats, 


ragua was held on the 24th ult., and it is said that/and appealing to the friends of Free Kansas in Congress. 
Walker was elected by a large majority. His army now}There were about 800 present, all armed. Marshal 
numbers 1800 men, including two companies of artillery.| Donaldson and Judge Elmore read the President's pro- 
President Rivas, accompanied by the Secretary of State,|clamation, also Governor Shannon's proclamation, and 
Secretary of War, and Minister of Public Credit, fled to}one issued by Woodson, Secretary of the Territory, 
Leon, and took an opposing attitude to the Walker}together with a note from Col. Sumner, saying he 
party. Gen. Walker issued a decree appointing Don|would prevent the meeting of the Legislature. They 


Much has been said at different times, in order 
to discourage and weaken the hands of the mem- 
bers of Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings, 
about their being cut off from the great body “of 
the Society. But even supposing that the truth 
depended on the voice of a majority, time may de- 
termine very differently where that may be, from 
what many now so confidently assert. Notwith- 
standing the low state of the Society, which we 
have alluded to, there are preserved within the 
limits of all the Yearly Meetings, upright, consistent 
Friends, some of whom may not see exactly eye 
to eye in all things, but who are bowed under a 
sense of the present degenerate, dissevered state of 
the church, and whose prayers, we doubt not, are put 
up on its account; and we fully believe that as 
these keep low and humble, theit cries will be heard, 
and in process of time, if they flinch not from per- 
forming their duty, they will see of the travail of 
their souls and be satisfied. 

As such as these continue striving fervently to 
become more united to the blessed Head of the 
Church; and conformed to his meek, gentle, patient, 
loving Spirit, they will also be brought more in 
unity r with each other, and bound together i in one 
body, watching over each other for good, encour- 
aging and strengthening each other in the work of 
regeneration, and in building up the waste places. 
Let all such take fresh courage, remembering that 
he that laboureth, receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto eternal life. 














SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England to Sixth mo. 28th. 
Two letters from Lord Clarendon addressed to the Ame- 
rican Minister, have been published—one on the enlist- 
ment question, and the other in relation to Central 
America. Lord Clarendon expresses satisfaction that 
Dallas had been instructed to negotiate the Central 
American question, and states that he is prepared to en- 
ter into a negotiation, which, he trusts, will be conduct- 
ed in a spirit of cordiality and frankness, which is dic- 
tated by the true interests of Great Britain and the 
United States. The correspondence between Denmark, 
Great Britain and the United States, in relation to the 
Sound Dues, has been presented to Parliament. Another 
battalion of riflemen has been ordered to Canada. The 
Russian government is re-establishing the defences of 
Nicolaieff and Sebastopol. It is said they are to be 
made stronger than ever. The weather in England has 
been favourable for agricultural purposes. 

Liverpool Markets.—The sales of cotton for the week 
had been 56,000 bales, at a small advance, and with a 
speculative ‘demand. The stock, exclusive of that on 
shipboard, is 750,000 bales, including 610,000 American. 
The Bank of Engl: and has reduced the rate of interest to 
4} per cent. Consols were quoted at 95} a 95} for ac- 
count. 

MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to the 8th, have been re- 
ceived. The Spanish fleet had set sail for Cuba. Ac- 
cording to Mexican papers, the difficulties seem to be in 
the way of amicable settlement, the Spanish creditors 
having met and presented a project of settlement, which 
was deemed satisfactory. President Comonfort has de- 
cided in favour of the sale of all lands belonging to the 
church and other religious corporations. The new con- 
stitution and church property decree are much applauded. 
A new State is to be formed under the Constitution, 
called the “ Valley of Mexico.” 


Legislature, to which the members yielded without oppo- 
sition. 
dorsing the State Government and the Topeka Consti- 
tution. 
numbers from attending. 














fantum caused 64 deaths: 
dren, under five years of age. 


tinues unusually healthy for the season. 


;}about the same quantity to the United States. 





,| than 100 feet high. 










The Convention were preparing resolutions, en- 
» en 






The fear of invasion, it is stated, kept large 





Philadelphia, —Mortality last week, 329. Cholera In- 


208 of the deaths were of chil- 






New York.—Mortality last week, 382. This city con- 





Miscellaneous.— West India Sugar Crop.—A letter dated 
Antigua, Y. I., June 18th, states that the sugar making 
season was nearly over, and the yield had been most 
prolific. There had been sent to England and Belgium 
fully 39,000 hogsheads, and 1400 hhds. molasses, and 


The 







health of the island was good. 

The Late Floods in France-—The injury done to the 
crops by the late inundations in France, is estimated at 
one hundred and fifty millions of frances, of which thirty 
millions are referable to the mulberry trees for silk 
worms. The above does not include the damage done 
to houses, cattle, farm utensils or railroads. 

The Jewish Disabilities Bill, which passed the House of 
Commons, was rejected in the British House of Lords 
on the 23d ult. by a vote of 110 to 78. 

Imprisonment for Contempt.—T wo wealthy women, Ann 
and Elizabeth Sherwood, of Sheffield, Eng., have been 
liberated by the intervention of their friends, from a 
long imprisonment for contempt of the Court of Chancery. 
They continued in prison fourteen years rather than 
produce an important document ~~ their possession. 

More Camels for Texas.—The U.S. steamship Surprise, 
now lying at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, it is stated, is to 
be sent again in a few weeks for a reinforcement to the 
stock of camels brought in by her on her last trip, and 
landed in Texas for the United States Government uses. 

Indiana Railroad.—Of the ninety-one counties in In- 
diana, the inhabitants of eighty can leave home in the 
morning, go to Indianapolis by railroad, attend to busi- 
ness there from two to eight hours, and return home the 
same evening. 

Health of Norfolk.—The city of Norfolk continues to 
enjoy excellent health. During the past month, the 
number of deaths there was only 38, including 16 coloured 
persons. Nearly two-thirds of the whole number were 
children under two years of age. 

The Sumner Outrage. — The criminal proceedings 
against Brooks for his assault upon Senator Sumner, were 
brought to a close on the 9th inst. by the court imposing 
upon him a fine of $300, upon the plea of guilty. No 
testimony was given. 

Ice at Niagara Falls.—On the 30th of Sixth month, & 
large mass of ice remained below the American Fall. 
During the last winter the mass of ice formed by the 
continual addition of spray is said to have been more 
































The Deficiency in the French Budget in the last three 
years, is 1200 millions of francs. Seventy-six millions 
were spent in useless public buildings, fifty millions 
were paid out of the public treasury to keep down the 
price of bread in Paris to prevent riots, and the Indus- 
trial Exhibition cost eleven millions. The dinner at the 


Imperial christening cost two hundred thousand francs. 











WANTED. 
A Suitable Female Teacher to take the place of Prin- 
cipal in the Select School for Girls, in this city. 
Application may be made to Sidney Coats,"No. 330 
Arch street, or Elizabeth Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 











WANTED. 

A Female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School at 
Crosswicks, N. J. Early application may be made to 

Jor H. Mipp.eroy, Crosswicks, N. J., 

Or, Samvet Auinson, Jr., Yardville, N. J. 

ee 

Diep, on the 14th inst., in the SIst year of his age, 

Exocu Lewis; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


Friends of P hiladelphis for the ¥ estern District. ; 
———ooorrer ~ LLL LLL LLL a 
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